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PUBLIC READING IN CHURCH SERVICE 


UBLIC readings have always formed one of the essen- 
tial parts of the Christian liturgy. Did not Christ 
Himself commence His public ministry by reading a 
passage form Isaias (Luke iv, 16 f.)? In fact, the 
entire religious worship of the Church throughout 
the ages is epitomized in the three elements which the pilgrim 
Egeria mentions for each station of her journey to the holy places: 
reading, singing of psalms, and a formula of prayer. The singing 
of the psalm was itself little more, originally, than a somewhat 
modulated reading by one person alone, intended to express the 
sentiments that the foregoing public reading had awakened in the 
souls of the hearers, the whole being then concluded by the collect 
recited by the president of the assembly. In time, each church built 
up for itself its own collection of readings, which came to be 
known as the lectionary, the most perfect type of which down to 
our own day is still that of the Roman Church. It is this body 
of readings, dating back in its totality to the fourth and fifth 
centuries, together with explanations delivered from the eminence 
of the episcopal throne by the authorized interpreters of the divine 
word, which contributed so effectively to make of the Christian 
faithful a people truly wise in the things of God. So effective indeed 
was it as a means of teaching that in the early Church we fre- 
quently find laymen elevated at one stroke to the episcopacy—a 
St. Hilary, a St. Ambrose, and a St. Germain d’Auxerre—men so 
deeply versed in the sacred sciences that they were able to com- 
mence teaching immediately, and thus communicate to others the 
treasures with which they themselves had previously been enriched. 
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But in order that such readings may produce the desired effect 
on souls, it is necessary, of course, that the reader do like Esdras, 
of whom it is reported that he read ‘‘distinctly,’’ and in such a 
way that ‘‘the people understood what was read” (2 Esd. viii, 8). 
To accomplish this, ‘“‘he stood upon a step of wood, above all the 
people,” and all ‘‘standing, lent an attentive ear’’ (ibid. 3-5). 
Such a standing posture on the part of the listeners was also cus- 
tomary in the primitive Church; only in exceptional cases were 
the people allowed to sit during the readings and the sermon. 

It must be confessed that things have unfortunately degen- 
erated in the course of time, and that in our day liturgical readings 
have practically everywhere lost much of their significance and 
utility. Thus it happens that, instead of listening to the reader, 
to the subdeacon or deacon, the most exemplary of our parishioners 
are busily engaged in reading the respective texts for their own 
edification, either in their daily missal, or in some translation 
adapted to their understanding. This state of affairs, of course, we 
understand, and to a certain extent must excuse. There is, first 
of all, the language difficulty, the official Latin no longer being 
understood except by a very small number of those assisting at 
Mass; for this reason the custom prevails in some countries of 
reading the epistle and the gospel in the vernacular. Then too, it is 
obvious that the bearing of the reader himself, the indifferent 
manner in which he acquits himself of his task, often renders the 
reading unintelligible even to those who could otherwise under- 
stand and be interested in it. Practically everywhere we find the 
subdeacon standing close to the foot of the altar and often at a 
very considerable distance from those who should hear him. To 
make things worse, he even turns his back upon them! The deacon 
likewise sings the gospel standing very near the altar, for the sole 
benefit, as it might sometimes appear, of the stones in the north 
wall of the church! If only once in a while one or the other reader 
would come close to the listeners, would turn towards them, and 
stand on some sort of an elevation which would serve as an ambo! 
At Milan, for example, and in some churches still faithful to the 
ancient traditions, the cortege of ministers—deacon, subdeacon, 
acolytes and thurifer—go in procession for the singing of the 
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gospel either to an elevated tribune, or to the lower part of the 
choir, very close to the people. Elsewhere, as at the Hofkirche of 
Munich, at Maria Laach, and in the cathedral of Lugano, etc., 
ambos have been set up so that the reader may face the people. I 
must confess that the practice generally in use today has always 
appeared to me contrary to good sense, save perhaps in the rare 
churches where almost all the people happen to be grouped together 
in the apse, around the altar—a case, by the way, which is realized 
practically nowhere except in Italy. 

In this matter of public reading, our separated brethren, 
whether Orthodox or Protestant, are giving us an example we can 
well afford to imitate, the more so as their practice is absolutely 
in accord with the traditions of the first Christian centuries. In 
fact, they sometimes show more zeal than do we Catholics in 
carefully preparing for public reading. Apropos of this subject, I 
recall an incident that occurred one Saturday some thirty years ago 
when I was traveling between Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
compartment with me were several persons, among them a young 
man who was engaged in a most lively conversation with two 
business men. When the time came for these two men to get off 
the train I saw them part on the platform with an unusually 
cordial handshake. Later, finding myself alone with the young 
man, I ventured to ask the reason for his previous animated con- 
versation. It developed that he was in the employ of a business 
concern, and held a pass on this railway which he used in his 
leisure hours solely in order to be of help to others. Knowing that 
the two men in question were business rivals and enemies, the idea 
came to him that he might find some means of bringing about a 
reconciliation. For this reason he had spoken to them with such 
force and conviction. That he had succeeded was proved by the 
cordial handshake the men had given one another on the station 
platform. He then added: ‘““Today is Saturday. I shall remain at 
home this afternoon, because the rector of our parish of Aylesbury 
(Anglican) has honored me with the task of reading aloud from 
the holy books at divine service. I consider it my duty to devote 
my free time every Saturday afternoon to the study of the sacred 
texts I am to read the day following, in order to grasp their full 
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meaning and make it penetrate into the souls of my hearers.’’ This 
reply touched and edified me so profoundly that I have never been 
able to forget it. Would to God we Catholics could find readers 
equally conscious of the importance of their function! Unfor- 
tunately, far too many read in a slovenly manner and with no 
preparation whatsoever. 


In conclusion, permit me to express a personal opinion on 
this subject of public reading in our churches which, though en- 
tirely my own, may not be out of place here. I have been convinced 
for a long time that we no longer give to public reading the impor- 
tant position in divine service it should have, and which, indeed, 
it did have in former times. Every function held in church ought 
to consist of more than singing and the recitation of prayer for- 
mulae. It should also include reading matter that will contribute 
to the instruction of our Christian people. It is obvious, of course, 
that we cannot demand a sermon from the pastor every time his 
flock assembles; but why, we ask, can he not supplement the regu- 
lar exercises with at least a short reading, a well chosen passage 
that is interesting and of a nature to produce a strong and uplift- 
ing effect on the hearers? 

I have occasionally been witness to attempts of this kind— 
but what was read! Some pages out of a book on the month of 
Mary, or on the Sacred Heart, rattled off, God knows how! and 
boring to such an extent that after a few minutes I could not resist 
the temptation of dropping off to sleep. It would assuredly be 
preferable to imitate what I have seen done with greatest success 
elsewhere: to read with intelligence and heart some of the more 
attractive accounts of our martyrs, either of the first centuries or of 
more recent times. Perhaps just as well,*if not better, would be a 
brief biography of the more notable personages in the history of 
the Church, great warriors for the faith and Christian morals, as 
St. Athanasius or Gregory VII— in fine, anything of a nature 
to awaken hearts to a pride in the Catholic Church and an enthu- 
siasm to play a part in her life. I myself can testify to the tears 
that such readings can draw from the eyes of even the most simple 
people, poor peasants and workers in mines and coal pits. When 
that great and learned religious of our time, the Benedictine Pére 
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Emmanuel of Mesnil-Saint-Loup, ‘had succeeded in transforming 
the worst parish of the diocese of Troyes into a model Christian 
community, he could promise as a special treat, unbelievable 
though this may sound, to entertain his flock with some beautiful 
pages from St. Augustine! Again I say, and I cannot strongly 
enough emphasize the point, we have in public reading one of 
the most powerful means of bringing about a renewal of the faith 
in all quarters, an unheard-of flowering of the Christian life, even 
in the coldest and most indifferent environments of our times. 


GERMAIN Morin, O.S.B. 
Fribourg, Switzerland 
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BLACK OR THE COLOR OF THE DAY? (11) 


PREVIOUS discussion in these pages raised the ques- 
tion of whether it is not nowadays preferable to cel- 
ebrate the Mass of the day instead of Requiem Masses, 
as actually allowed in some American dioceses by 
such papal acts as that of July 13, 1829. That 
article’ was based almost exclusively on consideration of the lay 
participants, and in particular the laity who follow the weekday 
Mass with a missal. It dealt specifically with high Masses of 
Requiem as allowed on feasts of double rite, whether greater dou- 
bles or lesser doubles. An examination of the Ordo, the priests’ 
day-by-day guidebook for the Mass and office, brought out the 
fact that there are one hundred and nineteen such days during 
1940 where the celebrant of high Mass may choose between Mass 
in black or the Mass of the color of the day. Here it is proposed to 
consider other factors that enter into this problem. 

The papal grant of September 13, 1829, for the dioceses of 
New Orleans and St. Louis as then existing was, and still is, re- 
garded as a privilege: the language of the Ordo makes this quite 
clear. A basic canonical principle is that no one is obliged to use a 
privilege granted him, unless an obligation arising from another 
source is connected therewith (Canon 69). Suppose that we scruti- 
nize the sphere of liberty left to the priest in this matter at the 
three stages: before accepting stipends for Masses for the departed: 
in the face of proffered stipends; after the receipt or acceptance 
of such stipends. 

There can be no question at all of an obligation dictating 
Mass in black rather than in the color of the day prior to the 
acceptance of the stipends. Are there other considerations of grave 
weight bearing on the future choice, and prompting the unvary- 
ing choice of black vestments as often as possible? 

A. LIBERTY PRIOR TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF STIPENDS? 

The Mass of Requiem is a shorter form of Mass than any 
other in the Roman rite. The low Requiem is notably shorter 





1Cf. ORATE FRATRES, No. 4 of this volume (Feb. 18, 1940), pp. 161- 
165. 
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than any other low Mass, while the high Requiem Mass as a rule 
is shorter than any other Mass allowed on the same day. There 
can of course be circumstances where extreme pressure will dictate 
that the priest choose the shortest possible Mass. But normally 
such occasions will doubtless be rare, and of little practical bearing 
on this discussion. 

The Mass of Requiem, too, since practically invariable in all 
its parts, is an easier Mass for the celebrant and for the choir. As 
far as the greater ease on the celebrant’s own part is concerned 
one can hardly imagine this being the determining factor in many 
cases, Or over any long period of time. The additional burden of 
chanting a collect, gospel and postcommunion that change from 
day to day, and of intoning the Gloria and Credo when the rubrics 
so prescribe, is in itself very negligible. Most priests compelled, as 
they feel, in the performance of their holiest function to chant 
the laments of the Requiem day after day would very gladly escape 
to the living responsiveness of the soul to the festal or ferial Masses 
of the missal. ‘‘All those beautiful Masses,’’ as I recall one priest 
phrasing it, ‘‘and we never get a chance to sing them.”’ The cele- 
brant’s greater ease is not an important factor. 


There remains the question of the greater ease for organist 
and choir (whether these two offices are separated or united), in 
singing the same thing over and over rather than preparing and 
rendering the proper of the Mass of the day. In many cases this 
is no doubt a factor of very serious moment and consequence. In 
outlining a free policy to be followed in the future, it ought 
to be asked if the solution of the whole problem dare rest on the 
single factor of what is easiest for the choir. The final solution 
will have to be the right solution, and the decision that weekday 
high Masses shall be Requiem Masses because these are easiest for 
the choir hardly embodies the religious vitality of Catholicism. 
“Wherever there is normal Catholic parish life there can also be 
correct Church music,”’ is an argument used by Archbishop Glen- 
non in a similar context.’ Whatever be the trouble involved in 
changing over to normal Church music, and so, in this particular, 


“Archbishop Glennon, Pastoral on Church Music, dated Dec. 15, 1932. 
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to the Mass of the day, ‘‘the difficulty,” Pius X said (1903), ‘‘is 
not diminished but rather augmented by postponement. . . . Let all 
have confidence in us and in our word, with which heavenly grace 
and blessing are united.’” 


B. LIBERTY IN THE FACE OF PROFFERED STIPENDS? 


By far most of the Mass-offerings are given for Masses for 
the departed. This will no doubt always be the case. Does the fact 
that a stipend is offered for a Mass for a departed soul necessarily 
force the priest to refuse the stipend or to celebrate the Mass in 
black? Of course it does not, as all priests know. Prescinding from 
other obligations, Mass may be offered for the departed on any 
day and in the color of the day, whereas the Mass of Requiem is 
surrounded with definite limitations that cannot, in given cases, 
be overstepped even for a funeral. So it is not a question, when 
Mass is requested for a departed soul, of the choice between no 
Mass or the Mass in black. The priest can tactfully point out the 
possibility of offering the Mass of the day for the intention of 
the donor. This distinction between Mass for the dead and a 
Requiem Mass is known to every one, and the liberty it affords 
priests is always used on days on which Requiems are prohibited. 
During the greater part of Lent, for instance, does the celebration 
of high Mass, as announced for the repose of such and such a 
soul, cease, or does it not take the form of the Mass of the feast 
or of the day? For the greater good of the greater number, such 
liberty can be used for the more than one hundred feasts of double 
rite on which in the area under discussion priests may celebrate 
the Requiem. 


C. LIBERTY AFTER ACCEPTING MAss STIPENDS? 


If definite conditions, as to the quality and character of the 
Mass, are expressed and agreed upon when the stipend is offered, 
they pertain to the agreement, and must in fidelity be fulfilled. 
The Holy See has indeed replied that, if another Mass is substituted 
in place of one definitely promised and agreed upon, the essence 


*Pius X, Letter to Cardinal Respighi, Papal Vicar for Rome: Catholic 
Church Music (London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1933), p. 16. 
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of the obligation, the offering of the Mass, ts satisfied, but that 
such a breach of faith is to be avoided.‘ 


But does the Church regard a request for a Mass for the de- 
parted to be a request for a Mass of Requiem? The answer to this 
question has depended on the calendar, because it has been officially 
answered in different ways at different times. Since the appearance 
of the Code (effective, 1918) there is no room for doubt as to 
her present position: ““The presumption ts,”’ runs Canon 833 (in 
Latin), “that the donor asks only for the application of the Mass.° 
Should the donor, however, have stipulated certain circumstances 
to be observed in offering the Mass, the priest accepting the alms 
is bound to comply with his wish.’ In evaluating the sphere of 
liberty here allowed priests, it will be interesting and instructive 
to look back over a seventy-year period and watch the evolution 
of this freedom of choice as mirrored in the decrees and responses 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

By decree of October 3, 1872, Pope Pius IX ratified a 
response prepared a few days previously for the Very Rev. Bona- 
venture Keller, provincial of the Friars Minor in the United States. 
Father Keller had explained that the faithful here so frequently 
demand the celebration of votive Masses [the Requiem Masses 
here considered are all votive Masses] that it was impossible to 
meet these demands within the Franciscan calendar restrictions, 
and petitioned to be allowed to substitute the Mass of the day 
instead. The petition was granted.° 

But that this favor was directly contrary to the then formed 
mind of the Holy See was shown by a response, similarly ratified 
by Pope Pius IX, and sent to the Bishop of Ratisbon that very 
same day. In his diocese, the bishop had represented, there was a 
multiplicity of permanently founded Masses of a votive character 
to be celebrated annually, as well as an unmanageable number of 
such requests arising from day to day. The situation was being 
met by the simple expedient of substituting the Mass of the day. 


‘Response of S. C. R., 4031, June 13, 1899, cited more fully below. 

‘Italics ours. 

*“Decree 3284: Decreta Authentica Cong. Sac. Rit (Romae: Typog. Polygl., 
1900), III, p. 27. 
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But since the liturgical authors were urging that this was contrary 
to the mind of the Holy See, a formal statement had been sought. 
The response was that such requests for votive Masses [and by 
inclusion for such Requiems as are considered in this article] should 
be met by the celebration of the requested votive Masses, and that 
such requests should not be accepted in greater number than could 
be taken care of on the days when votive Masses are permitted. 
But the practical situation at Ratisbon could be met by substituting 
the Mass of the day.’ 

Parenthetically, as it were, it is interesting to note that at 
this time (owing to Jansenism) it was still absolutely forbidden 
bishops, by decree of June 6, 1857, to allow the publication of a 
layman’s missal. On August 4, 1877, the Holy See removed this 
prohibition, stipulating only that the approbation of such missals 
be reserved to the bishops. Twenty years later, January 25, 1897, 
Pope Leo XIII swept aside the last restrictions regarding the lay- 
man’s use of the missal.* 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites, on June 13, 1899, under the 
same Pope Leo XIII, issued the response referred to above: 

Doubt (IV): Does a priest who is given an alms for a Mass for 

one or more departed souls, or for a votive Mass in honor of 

some mystery, or of the Blessed Virgin Mary, or of a saint, 

satisfy his obligation by making his Mass conform to the office 

[of the day], since the rite of the day would not otherwise per- 


mit the celebration of the desired Mass, and provided he applies 
it according to the intention of the donor of the alms? 


Reply: Yes; but it would be better advised to comply, as far as 
possible, with the intention of the donor by celebrating the 
Requiem or votive Mass.” 

Thus, as late as 1899, the request for a Mass for the dead was 


presumed to mean a request for a Mass of Requiem. In 1901, in 


the publication of its decrees, the Sacred Congregation, after reiter- 
ating the substance of the decrees of 1872, as quoted above, went 
on to add: ‘‘But the Sacred Congregation has lately mitigated this 


"Decree 3285: I. c. 

SAll the documentation for this paragraph is found neatly assembled in 
Bussard’s The Vernacular Missal in Religious Education (Washington: Catho- 
lic University, 1937), pp. 31-36. 

"Decree 4031: Decreta Authentica, III, p. 365. 
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decision and declared . . .’’; then follows the summation of the 
decree of 1899." Rome was quite conscious that its mind was 
changing. Another indication of a change in attitude was given in 
1913. Up to then the advantages of a privileged altar were re- 
stricted with practical exclusiveness to the Mass of Requiem: 
then Rome made the announcement that henceforth these privileges 
could be gained equally well by the Mass of the day.” Not long 
after this the Code clearly laid down the principle that the pre- 
sumption, unless otherwise known, is that the donor is asking 
only for the application of the Mass, and not for the precise char- 
acter of its celebration. 


” 


Thus, at the present time the priest can usually presume that 
he has full liberty to decide that a request for a Mass for the dead 
can with perfect justice and propriety to the donor be met by 
offering the Mass of the day instead of the Requiem. Some canon- 
ists are content merely to mention the priest’s liberty of choice, as 
Vermeersch-Creusen quoted in the note”: some find in Canon 833 
an invitation to turn requests for Masses for the living into Re- 
quiems! ‘‘In our country, we believe,’’ argues one author, “‘most 
people are satisfied if the priest says a ‘Black’ Mass, even though 
the intention was directed for the benefit of the living, and we do 
not quite understand why some theologians regard it as incongru- 
ous to say a ‘Black’ Mass for the living. Does not the act of charity 
done the poor souls enhance, as it were, the fruits of the Mass thus 
applied?’’” But one ought not to adduce such a quotation without 
in fairness pointing out that it was before the missal-age, and that 
Pius XI had not yet written: “It is most important that when 
the people assist at the sacred ceremonies . . . they should not be 
merely detached and silent spectators.’’™ 





Decreta Authentica, V, Index Generalis, Missae Applicatio, p. 283. 

"Decree of Holy Office: cf. Wuest-Mullaney, Matters Liturgical (New 
York: Pustet, 1934), p. 561. 

122A. Vermeersch-J. Creusen, Epitome Iuris Canonici (Mechliniae, Romae: 
Dessain, 1934), II, p. 68: “‘Per se igitur sacerdos missae qualitatem pro devo- 
tione sua eligere permittitur; quas tamen circumstantias tacite, recepta eleemosyna, 
admiserit, observare debebit.”’ 

%P. Chas. Augustine [Backofen] O.S.B., A Commentary on the New 
Code of Canon Law (St. Louis: Herder, 1921), IV, p. 194. 

“Pius XI, On Divine Worship, 1928. 
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By way of a practical bridge out of the present situation, the 
suggestion has been made more than once,” that pastors allow in 
their churches a definite, limited number of Requiems, say two, for 
each death in the parish, and beyond this, for strong social reasons, 
as many other Masses, celebrated for the departed but in the color 
of the day, as the piety of the people may request. For priests cele- 
brating Mass in convents and religious communities the consider- 
ations urged above would seem to apply with even additional force. 
And while the present article deals directly only with the high 
Mass of Requiem, as celebrated by indult on feasts of double rite, 
it might in due proportion supply the data for a reorientation of 
attitude towards the low Mass of Requiem also. Christ once 
allowed Himself the exaggeration of saying of the Holy Trinity: 
“He is not the God of the dead, but of the living’’ (Matt. xxii, 
32). And there might be much more vitality in American Cathol- 
icism if we priests chose the color of the day in preference to 
endless Requiems. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

St. Mary’s, Kansas 


~~} 


Let therefore our whole body be preserved in Christ 
Jesus, and let each be subject to his neighbor, according 
to the position granted to him. Let the strong care for 
the weak and let the weak reverence the strong. Let the 
rich man bestow help on the poor and let the poor give 
thanks to God that He gave him one to supply his 
needs; let the wise manifest his wisdom not in words 
but in good deeds —ST. CLEMENT OF ROME. 


As e.g., by Canon J. Theissen, ‘‘La Question des Messes de Requiem,” in 
La Participation Active des Fidéles au Culte (Louvain: Mont César, 1934), pp. 
245-261. 
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THE BOURGEOIS SPIRIT AND THE CHRISTIAN 
RENEWAL 


™N Moliére’s famous comedy on The Bourgeois Gentle- 
man, the satire hinges on the pretensions of a member 
of the bourgeois class to the manners and life of a 
member of the class of the nobility. Amidst its 
sparkling wit and humor, the philosophy of life un- 
derlying the catire is based on the accepted differences of hereditary 
classes and class distinctions and privileges. Yet the theme of the 
endeavor of a man to better the hereditary condition of his life, 
which of itself could evoke laughter in the seventeenth century, 
has become an ideal after the advent of the democracy fathered by 
the Enlightenment. From there on the term bourgeois came increas- 
ingly to refer not only to a class, but also and often more properly 
to a state of mind. 

The designation of a special class of mankind as bourgeois 
was perhaps prolonged by the famous ‘‘Communist Manifesto”’ 
of 1848, in which Marx and Engels started out from the domi- 
nant position in civilization of a bourgeois class, and called upon 
a newly enlarged class of proletarians to rise up against the former. 
It was in the interests of communist strategy to stress the division 
of men into fixed classes, since their program was an appeal to the 
economically indigent and oppressed. They called for a new domi- 
nation of human life by the class of the proletarians, but pictured 
their aim under the ideal of the consequent universal equalization 
of all men in human society and the disappearance of all classes 
and class distinctions. They appealed most violently to present 
class hatreds and class war for the future abolition of classes. 

If Marxism calls for a complete proletarianization of human 
society, first of all under a dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
conditions and the society they wished to abolish were in fact 
completely under the inspiration of the bourgeois ideals. This is 
so true that a general outlook on life, a state of mind, developed 
under the circumstances, which was by no means confined to any 
separate class of men, but which rather dominated all our civiliza- 
tion. It is this which has caused such keen students of our culture 
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and times as Christopher Dawson and Nicolai Berdyaev to insist 
that there is today a general bourgeois state of mind rather than a 
special bourgeois class. In Myles Connolly’s Mr. Blue, the inimi- 
table but keen hero says casually: ‘“‘Once they—the believers, the 
students, the scholars, the soldiers, the saints—could fight heresies 
and heretics. Today they have to fight a state of mind. One might 
as well fight a plague with a bow and arrow” (p. 114). The 
dominant factor of our civilization is undoubtedly such a “‘state 
of mind,” viz., the bourgeois mind; and that it is the enemy of 
all ‘‘believers, students, scholars, soldiers, and saints’ is being 
increasingly recognized by those who try to study the course of 
events. 

The bourgeois mind has arisen out of the class of the bour- 
geoisie, from which it penetrated into all elements of human 
society and became the general outlook or attitude of mind that 
it now is. The bourgeoisie of the past centuries are the descendants 
of the original traders and merchants, brokers and salesmen and 
bankers, of the Middle Ages. We cannot here go into a description 
of the position the merchant held in the Middle Ages, nor of the 
changing position he occupied from one of relative insignificance 
in the life of the earlier period to one of rising influence in the 
later period, which ended in his complete domination of the civili- 
zation he lived and worked in. 

The life of the Middle Ages was rich in its economic organi- 
zation, but the latter was but part and parcel of the general organ- 
ization of life that went far beyond the narrow scope of purely 
economic activities. The twelfth, thirteen and fourteenth centuries 
saw the rapid rise, spread and influence of the guilds, of those of 
the artisans and craftsmen as well as ofemerchants. But the guilds 
still related their economic aspects properly to the wider religious 
ideals of life under the guidance of the true Christian spirit. Their 
activities were still regulated with reference to the common good 
of themselves and of their fellow members in Christ. With the 
rise of increased trade over larger areas, and especially the reopen- 
ing of distant trade with the East, the larger merchant came to 
dominate the local merchants and craftsmen more and more. The 
guilds resisted this domination as much as possible and were for a 
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while somewhat successful. But in the growing battle between 
the merchants and other propertied persons, landowners in particu- 
lar, on the one hand and the guilds on the other, the men of 
business predominated and in the course of the centuries won out 
on all fronts. As the guilds grew weaker in influence their num- 
bers and their public functions declined. More and more were 
handicraftsmen, weavers, etc., brought into the new system where- 
by they hired out their labor to the new class of employers, even 
as the peasants did wherever the landowners did not close their 
domains entirely to the tillers of the soil in order to go into the 
speculative business enterprise of grazing. The great division into 
the all-powerful propertied employers and the helpless and prop- 
ertyless laborers was thus well on its way. Whatever we may say 
of the height of the Middle Ages, the curse of this inhuman divi- 
sion did not rest on them. 

St. Thomas in the thirteenth century had viewed the practice 
of commerce in terms of the high Christian ideals of his day. ‘‘It 
seems that buying and selling were introduced for the common 
advantage of both parties,’’ he wrote. ‘“‘Hence exchange is to be 
sought in a state to the extent that it supply the necessaries of 
life for it, and no farther.’’ Aquinas was also acquainted with the 
kind of trade “‘which exchanges things or money for other money 
for the sake of gain.’’ He repudiated this kind of commerce, and 
since man might be readily tempted to practice it he passed the 
general judgment that ‘“‘business considered without qualification 
has something shameful about it, insofar as of itself it does not 
imply a good or necessary end.’’ His further explanation is illumi- 
nating: “For by the practice of business, cupidity is fostered in 
the hearts of citizens, and from this it comes that all things in the 
state are for sale; and faith being abandoned, the way is open for 
all sorts of deceit; the public good being despised, each one will 
serve his own private advantage: the striving for virtue will cease, 
while the honor of virtue will be pushed aside by all. Whence the 
civil intercourse in such a state will necessarily be corrupt.” 

It is the seeking of profit for its own sake that is evil in the 
mind of Thomas, for that sets no limits to the gain or to one’s 
avarice. Profit, however, is lawful whenever it is sought for a 
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higher purpose that accords in some way with the true purposes 
of human life. ‘‘Nothing forbids one to strive for gain for some 
necessary end or for an honest one. Thus business transactions 
are rendered lawful: as when someone, seeking a moderate gain 
through business negotiations, uses it for the support of his house- 
hold, or else for supporting the needy; or again when someone 
engages in business pursuits for public utility, so that the country 
be not lacking in what it needs, thus seeking some gain, not as an 
end in itself, but as a wage for his labor.’’ The conclusion of 
Aquinas regarding merchants in a state is interesting. It is impos- 
sible, he says, “‘to exclude merchants entirely from a state, since 
it is not easy to find a place so abounding in all the necessaries 
of life as to need nothing gotten from elsewhere. . . . Hence a per- 
fect state should make moderate use of merchants.’” 


If the contrast between these views of Aquinas and those 
of our day are so striking as to make the former seem almost naive 


to us, the reason is the dominance of the bourgeois mind in our 
day. We are all steeped in it unless we have felt something of 


the growing reaction against it. The bourgeois prototype of this 
mentality was not a craftsman but a trader who grew rich out of 
the handling of the products of others—a trader and not a pro- 
ducer. Witness the anxiety of “the Bourgeois Gentleman”’ in regard 
to his descent from a line of traders, in the days when the bour- 
geois mind had not yet achieved its triumph. That triumph came 
shortly after, and for the thomistic ideals it substituted precisely 
those which in the eyes of Thomas and the Christian tradition had 
been looked upon askance. Striving for gain as such and ‘‘money- 
grabbing”’ lost their sordidness in the bourgeois age and became 
the sign of honor and distinction. The trader won out com- 
pletely; a new page began in the story of mankind devoted whole- 
heartedly to a single-minded aim. Thus was the bourgeois mind 
born. 

“The word designates a spiritual state,” says Berdyaev, in 
regard to the new term, ‘a direction of the soul, a peculiar con- 


1Cf. Michel, Dom Virgil, St. Thomas and Today, ‘‘Comments on the 
Economic Views of Aquinas’’ (The Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn.), 
pp. 29-36, passim. 
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sciousness of being. It is neither a social nor an economic condi- 
tion, yet it is something more than a psychological and ethical 
one—it is spiritual, ontological. In the very depths of his being, 
or non-being, the bourgeois is distinguishable from the non-bour- 
geois; he is a man of a particular spirit, or particular soullessness.’” 


Of the new civilization inspired by this mind, the same 
author says: ““The knight and the monk, the philosopher and the 
poet, have been superseded by a new type—the greedy bourgeois 
conqueror, organizers, and trader. The center of life is displaced 
and transferred to its periphery, the organic hierarchical order of 
life is being destroyed. In the new machine-made industrial-capi- 
talist civilization of Europe and America the spiritual culture of 
the old West, based on a sacred symbolism and sacred tradition, 
is being irrevocably annihilated’’ (op. cit., p. 13). 

The supreme guiding motive of the bourgeois mind is pre- 
cisely the personal gain or profit that the medieval idealist rejected 
as a final goa!. The principle of gain for its own sake, of an end- 
lessly increasing profit, is now set up as the one sensible goal of all 
human life and endeavor. All the aspects of human life are with 
logical thoroughness rationalized unto this one end. Where the 
gospel had told Christians not to be too solicitous about the 
morrow, the new ideal held forth a constant solicitude for the 
future, not merely in regard to the necessaries of life, for it was 
not satisfied with such a moderate goal, but in regard to the ever 
greater accumulation of material goods. In this ideal it is not 
difficult to recognize the supreme rule and norm of our modern 
individualistic capitalism, which organizes its economic set-up and 
employs all factors from one standpoint and one alone, that of a 
maximum profit for the owners or managers. It is the standard 
of production for profit accepted so uncompromisingly that pro- 
duction is even curtailed below the minimum standard of human 
needs if greater profit at less expense can be procured in that way. 
It is the spirit according to which all factors concerned in pro- 
duction, except the receivers of the profit, are treated as merely so 
many material instruments for the accumulation of this profit, 


The Bourgeois Mind and Other Essays, p. 11. 
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even human labor being nothing but a market commodity to be 
sold or rejected at will. 

Thus the economic motive became the supreme dominating 
motive in life. And the process of production was mechanized, 
standardized, with a view to its effect not on the human factors of 
this production, but merely on the increase of financial returns 
at less expense or effort or sacrifice. Naturally, then, the supreme 
economic factor, money, also became the supreme deciding factor 
in human life; it is the instrument par excellence of the bourgeois. 
He indeed lives for money and for what he can do with money. 
Quite naturally he must choose the unchristian horn of the 
dilemma, that one cannot serve God and mammon, and he serves 
mammon to such an extent that he even circumvents both admoni- 
tions of the saying of Christ: “Render to Caesar what is Caesar’s 
and to God what is God’s.’” An outstanding phenomenon of our 
day is the unscrupulous manner in which wealthy men, some of 
our most prominent citizens, circumvent the payment of govern- 
ment taxes, especially the income tax. 

Wealth alone counts. The highest criterion of rank or posi- 
tion among one’s fellowmen has in our day been decided almost 
entirely by the amount of money a person was able to accumu- 
late. ‘‘He made his pile,’’ has been one of the highest commenda- 
tions for the man of today, without an enquiry as to how the 
“‘pile’’ was made. That is his own affair and no one else’s. Is not 
one of our most ready retorts “Mind your own business’? Thus 
was glorified the accumulation of wealth for its own sake, and not 
as an instrument for the good life of the Christian ideal. There is 
no reason to wonder that while our evident material advances have 
been so great our civilization has shown only retrogression when 
judged by the standards of Christian civilization and tradition or 
even by the Hellenistic ideals on which Christianity was built, 
and that the material progress has been accompanied by the loss 
of effective religion, art, literature, true social intercourse, ethical 
norms, etc. 

The bourgeois spirit knows nothing of denying oneself the 
comforts and goods of this world for the sake of growth in spir- 
itual things or for the sake of another world. All his ideals and his 
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life are directed in terms of his existence here on earth. His position 
and his rank are gauged by his possession of material wealth; he 
has apotheosized physical well-being, and esteems it above all to be 
well thought of by his fellowmen, i.e., by such as profess his own 
bourgeois ideals. Since every element of life must be bent to a 
maximum degree to this one goal, he has developed the acquisi- 
tive genius in man and the organizing genius to their maximum. 
Efficiency is almost a religion with him, but it is always efficiency 
in the attainment of his own earthly goal, it is the efficiency of 
exploiting all his environment, both the human and the non- 
human, for his own aggrandizement. 

‘The bourgeois, even when he is a ‘good Catholic,’ ’’ writes 
Berdyaev, ‘‘believes only in this world, in the expedient and the 
useful; he is incapable of living by faith in another world and 
refuses to base his life on the mystery of Golgotha’’ (op. cit., p. 
14). The gospel counsels of perfection find no response or under- 
standing with the typical modern man. He will have nothing of 
sufferings or hardships; he flees them like poison, and is tireless 
in seeking after, and devising further means of, his own personal 
comfort and ease. To quote Berdyaev again: ‘“The paradox of his 
life consists in his repudiation of tragedy; he is weighed down and 
darkened by his non-acceptance of the internal tragedy of life, of 
Golgotha; there is a relief and freedom in the acceptance of the 
Cress and the pain and suffering this entails. Because the bour- 
geois’ consciousness of guilt and sin has become so weak, he is the 
slave of ‘the world,’ and his ideal is that of worldly power and 
wealth: the mystery of Golgotha is unacceptable to him. The 
bourgeois spirit is nothing but the rejection of Christ; even those 
whose lips confess Him may be the first to crucify Him anew” 
(op. cit., p. 25). 

One of the greatest evils in the mind of the day is physical 
pain. The presence of pain in this world is the one supreme fact 
in regard to the mystery of existence. Because of the apparently 
unavoidable pain and suffering in this world, the bourgeois only 
too readily rejects God. According to his standards, God cannot 
be both good and powerful, else he would naturally abolish all 
human misery and suffering; and a God who is either not good or 
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else not powerful is of no special use to the bourgeois, who will 
have none of Him. 

To what extent this spirit of the modern man, the typical 
bourgeois spirit, is the very antithesis of the ideals of the Christian 
tradition and of the civilization of the Christian centuries is self- 
evident. Without any intention at present of passing judgment, 
we may point out that the old Christian ideal, for instance, was 
one of working for a livelihood. The man of today does not work 
merely for a livelihood, he wants a maximum of profit. He in fact 
lives for work, i.e., for accumulation far beyond the needs of 
decent living, he lives for profit. Over against the aristocratic ideal 
of an older day, which believed eminently in the duties and obliga- 
tions of the privileged, the new aristocracy of the economic man 
believes in a maximum of individual and social privileges but 
coupled with a minimum of personal and social obligations. It is 
he who has succeeded in making the divorce between property 
and social duty complete, and in visualizing property as solely an 
instrument of personal enjoyment. Over against the older extolling 
of the virtues of munificence, liberality, generosity, the modern 
man is inclined to be thrifty, niggardly, avaricious; but he will 
give publicly especially where that becomes known to the world, 
and where it results in the acclaim of his fellow citizens if not in 
a monument to himself. Like the pharisees of old he gives to be 
seen by men. In a similar way many of the old refinements and 
amenities of life have had to yield to the more matter of fact and 
the practical even if that often spelt also crudity and vulgarity. 
But with this we have already entered into the domain of social 
life. 

(To be concluded? 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST’ 


OWADAYS there is easily discernible among the 
faithful a certain readiness to regard Easter as a feast 
of primary importance, but not, perhaps, as a unique 
feast altogether unrivaled. Thus for example our 
feelings are stirred more readily by the charms of 

Christmas than by the triumphal splendor of the Resurrection. 
Then too, so much ado is made about other feasts of more ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ character that their popularity, born of novelty, threatens 
to distort true perspectives and thrust into the foreground isolated 
aspects of the victory of Christ. In reality these feasts shine only 
with the reflected light of Easter, the solemnity without equal, 
which must preside over the Christian year as the sun does over 
the earth. With its sure sense of objective values, tradition has 
well named it the feast of feasts, the day of the Lord. 

And why this preeminence? Because Easter alone, together 
with its companion feast, Ascension, expresses the definitive state 
of Christ. Nircteen hundred years ago a Man was raised to inde- 
scribable glory, which we do our best to interpret by saying that 
“He sits at the right hand of the Father.’’ This glory of His is 
imperturbable, too full to allow of increase or diminution. We 
must keep this fact in mind whenever we meditate on the life of 
Christ. He was born upon earth, lived, preached, suffered, and 
finally died, once and for all at such and such an historical date, 
never to do so again. But He did not triumph for a single, passing 
day: He is the Triumphant One forever. Misery, suffering, death 
—He knew what these are, He passed through them all. And 
certainly all the facts of His life deserve to be meditated, because 
they make us love Christ more truly, I would say more really, 
such as He is and not such as we imagine Him. But all that lasted 
only for a time, is ended never to be recommenced. On the other 
hand, the third day after His death Jesus began His glorious life, 
and this state remains as true, as actual today as on the morning 





*Translated from Revue Liturgique et Monastique, Vol. XXII. No. 4. 
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of the resurrection. Even when we meditate on the passion and 
death of the Lord, this present reality of the resurrection must not 
be forgotten; even then we are to envisage Him as Victor. This is 
what I would call the whole and entire dominion of Easter over 
the liturgical year and consequently over the interior life of the 
Christian. 

It would be an abuse of the imagination to excite ourselves 
to pity over Christ now suffering on account of human ingrati- 
tude. He has fully conquered death and sin. To believe Him still 
accessible to the least suffering would be to deny Him complete 
beatitude and to blaspheme His triumph. Assuredly we must weep 
over our sins in reflecting that by His sufferings Jesus expiated 
them in advance, yes, all of them, even the ingratitude with which 
we would respond to His sacrifice; but it must not be imagined 
that they “‘give pain to the good God.” 

Does this radiant impassibility remove Christ far from us? 
Were only the Galileans who believed, granted intimate contact 
with a Man of their own time and race, a Friend truly living in 
flesh and bone, sharing their needs, their sentiments, their emo- 
tions? Will He be for us no more than a head, as it were banished 
far from us into the imperturbable beatitude of an inaccessible 
heaven? God forbid! All Christian dogma rebels against such a 
concept. As truly as Christ is living, He remains indissolubly 
united to the Church which He won for Himself, which He has 
incorporated into Himself. ““Resurrexi et adhuc sum tecum—I have 
risen, and am still with you,” He sings to her on the morning 
of His resurrection. And with what insistence He promises: ‘‘Be- 
hold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world” (Matt. xxviii, 20). The realization of this promise St. 
John contemplated with his own eyes: a resplendent vision ‘“‘like 
to the Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the feet 
and girt about the paps with a golden girdle,”’ flashing in the 
midst of the seven candlesticks which are the seven churches of 
Asia (Apoc. i, 9-20). 

I would venture to say even more. Far from being at a 
disadvantage, we live in greater intimacy with Christ than did 
His contemporaries; for since Pentecost He has sent us His Spirit, 
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the Spirit of adoption that makes of us His brothers and co-heirs. 
This Spirit works unceasingly in us to stir up the sentiments of 
Christ Jesus Himself—and is it not always, in last analysis, in 
community of soul that true friendship consists? 


Now it remains for us to conform ourselves to Christ, to 
live out the sentiments that animated Him in His triumph. First 
and foremost will we have a lively desire to share, after these 
passing trials, a victory so great as to be in no wise proportionate 
to the struggle. Nor is this all. The combat itself is to be entered 
upon with the soul of a conqueror, with absolute certitude of being 
able to triumph. Henceforth no obstacle is great enough to bar our 
passage. The Savior has opened the way, destroyed the empire 
of the devil, destroyed death, destroyed sin. A breach has been 
made. Like a great river, its dikes burst asunder, the Church rushes 
irresistibly after Christ into the limitless lands of eternal life. 

Even in the throes of agony and death Jesus fought with 
complete assurance of a glorious outcome, with the power to con- 
quer. The same certitude is ours, even amid the worst trials, so 
long as we remain attached to Him and are strengthened with His 
might; we know that no external evil can violate the integrity of 
our inner self, no power of the world can wring from us one sin 
against our will, or can encroach upon God's friendship for us. 
‘“‘Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribu- 
lations? or distress? or famine? or nakedness? or danger? or per- 
secution? or the sword? But in all these things we overcome because 
of Him who hath loved us’’ (Rom. viii, 35-37). 

Every Christian, then, ought to nourish in his soul a deep, 
unassailable happiness, like that of Jesus on earth: ‘‘for I am sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’”’ 
(tbid. 38, 39). 

One shadow only falls over the picture, that of our own 
personal weakness, which is always capable of inglorious, base 
desertion. This would suffice to destroy our beautiful assurance, if 
divine predestination did not watch over our salvation better than 
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we ourselves and guarantee the perseverance of the elect. God has 
not given us to know with the surety of faith whether we are of 
this number. But His goodness lets us glimpse and sense it by exter- 
nal signs: namely by all those circumstances wherein His love for 
us is manifested, our preservation or escape from evil, and above 
all our will lovingly to obey Him while praying Him to keep us 
faithful to the end. Such a will is imperative to preserve interior 
serenity without foundering in weakness, and to reproduce truly 
in us something of the victorious attitude of Christ in His combat. 


AUGUSTINE DE BROUWER, O.S.B. 


Maredsous Abbey, Belgium 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
MY DREAM MASS 


fa OM VIRGIL once dreamt about an ideal parish in 
f these Timely Tracts. His dream should be read and 
re-read. As a matter of fact, I should like to edit this 
dream as a pamphlet. To his dream I have nothing 
to add, except my prayers that it may become true 
somewhere in this country, soon, very soon. Only in one respect 
do I want to extend his dream by a radical dream of my own. 
It is the dream of the ideal parish Mass, the outcome, as I see it, 
of all these years of effort of the liturgical revival in Germany, 
Italy, France, England, Switzerland and these United States. If 
ever it will come true, I do not know; and the thought that I 
probably will never see this, my ideal people’s Mass, makes me 
sad. But anyway, here it is. 

My parish was gathered in a small church, built out of 
good, but local and inexpensive material, in no particular histor- 
ical style, but such that it would serve one essential purpose: 
the liturgy of the parish. It was quadrangular in shape, so that 
my people would be close to the altar, lined up in fan formation 
with the altar as the center. The altar was a stone table with low 
candlesticks. The priest stood behind it facing his flock, as is done 
in Rome and many other churches in the old country, especially 
Belgium and Germany. My priest never turned his back to the 
people, in spite of the new theory that the priest ought to turn 
towards the wall in order the better to symbolize that he speaks 
and sacrifices to God in the name of the congregation. All the 
papal altars face the people, and up to the eighth century all parish 
altars faced the people, and this new idea of ‘‘facing God’’ never 
was the reason for the latter change. The priest is another Christ, 
and we are His disciples as were the apostles at the Last Supper 
in Jerusalem; we should express our close relationship visibly. 
Therefore my dream priest faced his congregation. 

No pews immobilized my dream congregation and made my 
church look like a school room. Pews not only destroy the archi- 
tectural beauty of the church, but give to the place a spirit of 
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regimentation or showhouse instead of participation and action- 
house, a spirit of rigidity and aloofness. They are unknown in 
most Catholic countries, especially in Rome’s old churches. Low 
stools without backs, perhaps made of a light plastic or duralumi- 
num and a strong fabric, provided seats and rest for tired elbows. 
The whole place looked more casual and ready for action and 
change, and nobody was able to sit back smugly and to go through 
the motions to “‘perform his Sunday duty.” 

The schola in albs, plain and white, was near the altar, and 
its leader was able to turn to the people in order to conduct their 
Gloria, Credo, etc. There were also two ambos, one for the gospel 
and one for the epistle, and there were solemn processions to them. 
The cross and the candles needed for the Mass were carried in the 
procession of the introit and placed on the altar at the beginning 
of Mass. Thus there was no surplus of unused and non-lit candles 
on the sacred table, indicating that we find it too much trouble 
to take away superfluous furniture. 

These details fascinated me. For I knew that the transition 
of the popular mind from its present state—that our liturgy is 
something like an unexplainable magic, a sacred abracadabra with 
no specific meaning; that the details have to be carried out not 
only because we want to obey, but also because of a certain irra- 
tional fear of something that might happen if we don’t—suddenly 
to the new state of mind which makes our liturgy a lucid, reason- 
able and consequential ‘“‘mystery-action’’ with integral and organic 
parts, sometimes comes through such ‘‘details.’’ For these details 
indicate a change affecting the whole mind and understanding. 

But now my dream really became dangerously bold. The 
Mass started. It was a high Mass. The good pastor and his assist- 
ants must have forgotten all about rubrics and I hoped in my dream 
that nobody would report them to their bishop. But then some- 
body whispered into my ear that this was 1960 and that Rome 
had long ago sanctioned these reforms to facilitate the endeavor of 
the American priests to keep their people in church, when they 
had to compete with movies, radios, football matches, totalitarian 
pressure, suppression of their educational institutions, and other 
lovely things back during the second world war. 
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The priest and the assistants vested in the sacristy, which 
was in the back of the church, alongside of the baptistery and 
the confession chapel. While vesting they recited the prayers which 
we used to say at the foot of the altar. Then the procession was 
formed: a father of a family carrying the altar cross on a long 
shaft flanked by six young men carrying the altar candles, the 
censer bearer, one man bearing the missal and another one carrying 
the beautiful and costly gospel book. Also the schola was in the 
procession. Then came subdeacon, deacon and priest. When they 
entered the rear of the church the schola sang a beautiful antiphon, 
adapted from the Gregorian, and intoned a psalm. Mind you, 
the whole thing was in English. Imagine my surprise, when I 
suddenly heard the whole populace respond with a short verse. 
This happened after every psalm verse. Many of the people were 
so enthusiastic that they sang the whole psalm with the schola. 
The priest and his assistants joined in too. 


When they came to the altar, candles and cross and book 
were placed on it. The priests then incensed the altar, walking all 
around it, and I suddenly became aware that our former way of 
incensing the altar was a compromise due to the fact that we 
couldn’t walk around it or had forgotten to do so. Another 
great difference I noticed all through the Mass was that the priest 
did not read the things which had been sung by somebody else; 
that was fine, I thought, for it gave to the whole service a drama- 
tic swing and a pleasant stride which never made you feel that 
somebody did something just to ease his scruples. Since all 
these things were sung in English the priest understood them well 
—so why repeat them in a hurry? I liked the idea. 

Then the priest intoned the Kyrie. His voice was not very 
good and he was a little flat too, but he meant what he sang and 
he had a tremendous response from the people, who sang mightily, 
helped by the fine schola of men and boys. When he intoned the 
“Glory be to God on High” a storm seemed to blow through 
the church. The whole crowd sang, men, women and children, 
old and young, schola, people, priest and assistants. It was beauti- 
ful! My neighbor whispered to me that he had been waiting for 
this the whole week, and that the mere thought of it helped him 
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over many a boredom and sadness. He said it was an adaptation 
of the first Latin Gloria which they used to sing back in 1940— 
“‘they,”” i.e., some choir somewhere in the church, while people 
were saying their individual prayers, hoping it would all soon be 
over. I told him he was exaggerating, because I had seen many 
experts and music lovers in those times enjoying old music. He 
scoffed at me. 

The people sang the ‘‘and with thy spirit’’ and the ‘““Amen”’ 
every time the priest or deacon greeted them or finished a prayer. 
I was especially amazed at the beautiful ‘“‘thanks be to God’’ at 
the end of the epistle (in English of course, because it was read 
to the people from the ambo), and the ‘‘Glory to Thee, O Lord”’ 
and ‘Praise to Thee, O Christ’ at the beginning and end of the 
solemn gospel. For the gospel the deacon stood on the ambo, the 
subdeacon beside him and the candle and censer bearers slightly 
in the rear. The procession had looked very beautiful indeed, and 
the crowd had quite instinctively formed a passage for this solemn 
cortege from the sanctuary. Since epistle and gospel had been 
sung in English, the priest started his homily right away, standing 
behind the altar. I thought this was a good kind of symbolism: 
the word of life coming from the altar, where the Bread of Life 
is prepared. 

The Nicene Creed, sung by the whole congregation in Eng- 
lish and conducted by the master of the schola in an unobstrusive 
way, sounded like a profession of faith of an enthusiastic crowd of 
converts. When they knelt at the mentioning of the Incarnation, 
it looked as if an angel had smitten them and struck them down 
by this overwhelming truth. 

When I had entered the church I bad noticed that there were 
trays on a table opposite the door on which people deposited 
money, food in bags, linen, clothes, bottles with wine, bread, and 
even packages containing altar breads and candles. At the offertory 
a few men and women took up these trays, as I had seen done in 
Milan, and brought them to the gates of the sanctuary. There serv- 
ers in albs accepted them and deposited them at the foot of the 
altar. I was told that these offerings were meant for the support 
of the church, the clergy, and the poor who lived in the parish 
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hospice next door. The people wanted them to be sanctified 
through the offertory and through being an expression of their 
active participation in the holy Sacrifice. I found out that the 
poor, too, received these gifts as from God and felt that there 
was nothing humiliating in accepting them. 

All during the offertory the schola sang one of the old offer- 
torial verses (which I heard revived in 1928 in St. Paul’s in 
Rome under the direction of Dom Beatus Reiser). The people 
took up short responses. I was told by my neighbor that the 
priest’s offertory prayers were in Latin and that the whole sacri- 
ficial part would be in this sacred language of the Mystery. The 
only change would be that the people would sing the whole 
Sanctus. I noticed that the Benedictus had returned to its old 
organic place before the consecration, since it was short and Grego- 
rian. So the deepest silence enhanced the supreme moments of the 
consecration. It seems to me also that the priest and his assistants 
sang the Sanctus with the people and started the Te igitur after 
the singing was over. No bells noisily divided the last words of the 
preface from the first words of the Sanctus. It was also pleasant to 
find that at the consecration a little silver bell just once announced 
the elevation, and I was glad that all the gongs and shrill things 
had gone. 

The sacred banquet started with the Our Father, again in 
English. The deacon recited the Communion prayers with the 
faithful, after the triple ‘‘Lamb of God.’’ My neighbor told me 
that Rome had abolished the second Confiteor and that the bishop 
had written a pastoral to allay the wonderment of the faithful 
on this occasion. He had explained to them how this second 
Confiteor had slipped into the Mass from its use at Communion 
outside Mass and at a time tainted with Jansenism when people 
did not actively participate in the catechumen and sacrificial part 
of the Mass, but used to say their private prayers. While the priest 
and deacon gave holy Communion, schola and people alternated 
a communion verse and a psalm in an adapted Gregorian melody 
in English. It made the reception for those who heard the tune 
and sang the words so concrete and vital that everybody seemed 
to be quite himself on a higher level. Nothing of a forced attitude 
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was visible. It all looked like a family meal and the priest like 
the father of the house. The song itself sounded like an echo of the 
fore-Mass and revived the thoughts and emotions of the first 
part of the Mass, giving a new plasticity and depth to them 
through the fact of Christ’s eucharistic presence. After the spiritual 
communion of the gospel this now was the sacramental com- 
munion with the Word of God, and there was no discrepancy 
or gap between both, thanks to the communion verse and the 
psalm linking them together. 


At the end the priest and assistants recited the last gospel on 
their processional way out, while the people, led by the marching 
schola, sang the Salve Regina. This beautiful singing procession, 
with the altar cross, the six blazing candles, the sacred books and 
the priest in the plain, full vestments, was still in my mind when 
I woke up. 

I had to rush over to church to say Mass, and since I was 
a bit late I would have to hurry. You are not supposed to take 
more than a half hour, so that the people can get out soon and 
that their ‘‘duty’’ does not become too hard for them. It was all 
very quiet in my Mass: some people cleared their throats, the 
heels of the late comers and the ushers rang through the vaulted 
space. The doors squeaked about twenty times. A few rosaries 
rattled against the benches. The money was tossed into the wooden 
container with a loud clatter, and the boys rang their contraptions 
of altar bells with almost furious enthusiasm. I read my Mass 
and the people said their prayers. After it was all over, the luke- 
warm ones and those in a hurry went out, and the others lighted 
red votive lights on brass stands for some special favors. I was 
wondering if my ‘“‘dream’’ congregation with its singings, pro- 
cessions, listening, its open eyes and ears, was really so much more 
“‘distracted’’ and so much less inwardly assisting at Mass than my 
“‘real’’ congregation, which supposedly is all in a more sublime, 
more spiritual, more juridical and more acquiescent state of mind. 
I liked my dream in spite of its uncanonical rubrics. But never- 
theless, thank God that it was a dream only! Where would I be, 
if it had happened in reality? 

H. A. R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


ORATE FRATRES takes pride, and pardonably so, 
we are sure, in presenting in this issue another 
article by the great patristic scholar, Dom Germain 
Morin. Our gratitude to the author is all the greater, since he but 
rarely permits himself the literary luxury of writing anything 
not strictly in the line of scientific research for which he has 
become famous. His unique knowledge of the early ages of faith 
and his wide experience of modern Catholic practice throughout 
Europe add particular weight to his suggestions. Dom Morin has 
been kind enough to promise another article soon, on the role of 
the homily in the liturgy. 

We are also happy to include in this number the second part 
of Father Ellard’s practical study on the frequent use of the 
Requiem Mass. But we owe him an apology. In his previous instal- 
ment (February), by an editorial error the diocesan priests’ Ordo 
was referred to as ‘‘the Ordo I use’ (p. 161). Father Ellard uses, 
of course, the Ordo of the Society of Jesus, whereas he was quoting 
that of the archdiocesan provinces of St. Louis, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Santa Fe. 





WITH OUR 
READERS 


* * * 


In the February issue we made an appeal for copies of Volume 
One of ORATE FRATRES. The response was gratifying, but insuf- 
ficient to supply the demand. We are especially anxious to help 
out libraries that need the first volume to complete their sets. 
Hence we venture to renew our plea: Jf you are an O. F. subscriber 
since the beginning and lay no particular store by keeping all the 
back numbers, please ransack your book shelves (and attic) and 
send us any and all issues of Volume One (not of other volumes). 
We are eager to buy back all such issues at the regular price of 20 
cents a copy; for Nos. 5, 6, and 13, however, which are more 
urgently needed, we will pay 50 cents each. And if you are above 
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being moved to action by any thought of this modest monetary 
emolument, please let yourself be moved by the merit which this 
act of fraternal assistance will bring you: for we can guarantee that 
the issues will be of real help to the recipients and will be used 
to good advantage. 





oO 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS: THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
EASTER TO PENTECOST 


St. Luke’s Acts of the Apostles is often called the Gospel of the 
Holy Spirit, for it tells us of the Holy Ghost’s divine guidance 
in the early growth and development of Christ’s mystical body 
on earth. The book is of particular interest to liturgical apostles, 
because it portrays the communal life and worship of early Chris- 
tianity. 


Third Sunday after Easter: Acts i: Final preparation of the apostles, who 
still expect a temporal kingdom; “one mind” in prayer after 
the Ascension; important community decision reached 
through prayer. 

Monday: it, 1-41: Birth of Church through descent of the Spirit. 
42-47: Inspiring example of Christian community life. 
Tuesday: iv: Motto for our apostolic activity: “We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 32-35: 
Unity in Christ must mean whole-souled fraternal charity— 

also in deeds. 

Wednesday: v: Terrible punishment of those not honestly charitable 
to their brethren; the apostles give us an example of joy in 
suffering for Christ. 

Thursday: vi; vii: The first dissension in community solved in spirit 
of charity; Stephen a model of zeal and forgiveness. 

Friday: viit: God makes good come of @vil: the persecution occa- 
sions the spread of the gospel. 

Saturday: ix: The zealot Saul becomes the apostle Paul; the Chris- 
tians admit their former persecutor to their fellowship with- 
out reserve. 

Fourth Sunday after Easter: x; xi: The Church comes to the gentiles: not 
the Judaic sonship of the flesh, but sonship according to the 
spirit is decisive. The first church of the gentiles at Antioch. 

Menday: xiti: The first missionary journey: sent by the Holy Ghost; 
fearless preaching of the gospel; rejected by the favored Jews, 
joyfully received by the gentiles; joy in suffering for Christ. 
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Tuesday: xii: Important first council of Jerusalem: “It has seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us” that gentiles are not to 
be bound by Judaic ceremonial law. Liberty of the sons of 
God. 

Wednesday: xvii: Christianity enters Europe. The poor in spirit 
accept the gospel; the wise of this world despise it. 

Thursday: xx: An inspiring apostolic address of Paul. 

Friday: xxii: Paul, unterrified by the prospect of persecution, goes 
to Jerusalem, and publicly gives witness to God’s wondrous 
providence in his regard. 

Saturday: xxviii: He preaches the gospel in Rome: “the salvation of 
God is sent to the gentiles.” 


Fifth Sunday after Easter: James i; ii: The apostle gives practical instruc- 





Six th 





tions for Christ-like living. Charity, without respecting of 
persons, must supplement faith. 

Monday: James iii; iv; v: ‘““The fruit of justice is sown in peace”; 
sins of the tongue, pride, detraction, oppression of poor, all 
stem from self-love and lack of charity; to encourage his 
hearers, he reminds them of extreme unction and the power 
of brotherly prayer. 

Tuesday: 1 Peter i; ii: A pastoral letter of the first pope, which we 
should reverently take to heart. All members of Christ share 
in His priesthood, and are consequently bound to His holy 
service in daily life. 

Wednesday: 1 Peter iii; iv; v: More specific exhortations to Christ- 
like virtues. 

Thursday: 2 Peter: His farewell letter of advice and warning. Let 
us read it with open and loving minds, for it is our first su- 
preme shepherd’s “last will and testament” in our regard. 

Friday: 1 John i; ii, 1-17; iii: The apostle whom Jesus loved writes 
with deep feeling of our share in the light and love of God, 
“that we are called, and are, the sons of God”; love of neigh- 
bor the most immediate and imperative consequence. 

Saturday: 1 John iv; v: “Let us not love in word, nor in tongue, 
but in deed, and in truth.” 

Sunday after Easter: 2 and 3 John: The gentle apostle commends 
some disciples for their fraternal charity, and warns against 
ptide and heresy. 

Monday: Jude: Beware of false prophets. “But you, my beloved, 
keep yourselves in the love of God, waiting for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, unto life everlasting.” 

Tuesday: Apocalypse: This is the only prophetical book of the New 
Testament. As the Acts narrate the beginnings of the Church, 
so the Apocalypse describes her final struggle with the king- 
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dom of this world and her entry into the heavenly Jerusalem 
at the second coming of Christ. The definitive and glorious 
triumph of Christ and His members should cheer and should 
strengthens us in our present combat. i: The seer’s vision. 

Wednesday: Apoc. ii; iii: Letters of praise and warning to the seven 
churches—and to us. 

Thursday: Apoc. iv; v: A moving description of the eternal liturgy 
in heaven, in which we are called to participate. 

Friday: Apoc. xix; xx: The triumph of the court of heaven over 
the Babylon of this world and over the dragon, the anti- 
christ. 

Saturday: Apoc. xxi; xxii: The glory of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
“and the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” “Come, Lord Jesus, 
come.” 





Oo 

THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS IN OUR PARISH’ 

Most of us have received letters filled with all kinds of leaf- 
lets like this: ‘“The clients of St. N., who enroll in the N. Society 
(or Apostolate), by contributing $1.00 or more per year toward 
this (or that) mission or building fund (or other purpose) are 
remembered in the daily Mass at the shrine (or in the Masses of 
the entire Order) and also in the daily prayers (rosaries or all 
good works) of the entire Community, (or 25,000 Masses of the 
Fathers of our Community, or a special Mass offered at the tomb 
of St. N. in Rome or elsewhere), etc.”’ 

Many of us think that it is a very fine thing to gain all these 
things for so small an offering. And it is a fine thing indeed to be 
in such a communion of prayer. But it is important that we guard 
against becoming too narrow in these matters and, in our narrow- 
ness of vision, overlook the communion of saints in its entirety and 
in our own parish. ° 

The communion of saints in its entirety: We are members 
of God’s family. The Mass is offered constantly—every hour of 
the day—and the members of God’s family share in it. We share 
in the Masses offered in Africa, China, India, and South America. 
The Mass is the sacrifice of praise and adoration, of thanksgiving 
and petition, of the whole family of God. The saints in heaven 


*A good example of a practical liturgical ferverino, on an important sub- 
ject, reprinted from Father Laukemper’s weekly parish bulletin, The Aloysian.— 
ED. 
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join us in it, as also the saints in purgatory; the saints in heaven 
are honored by it, and the saints in purgatory share in the fruits 
of it. 


It is very consoling to the poor, and gives courage to those 
who have not much of the goods of this world, to know that, 
although they cannot make substantial offerings, or seldom find it 
possible to offer a stipend for a Mass, they themselves and their 
dead parents, relatives and friends have a share constantly in the 
sacrifice of the Mass throughout the world. 


One thing is, however, very important: we must be living 
members, members, as it were, in good standing. If we are not in 
the state of grace, if we fail to live Christ, our sharing in the Mass 
is very small. 


So far we have considered only our share in the worship of 
the Church, which arises from our membership in the Church. 
Now let us take a look at that section of God’s family in which 
we can be and must be active: our own parish. It is such a consol- 
ing and beautiful thought that we take up the work of praising 
God when others have finished, that others continue when we are 
asleep, and that we again worship when others rest. In our parish 
we do actually that, for we share when others do it. When we 
offer the Mass, all Catholics are with us in spirit, as we are with 
them when they actively offer the holy Sacrifice. 


In our own parish we have a most intimate part in the Mass; 
we are united with the priest and with one another in offering 
the holy Sacrifice; we remember in a most special manner those 
for whom we want to pray, both the living and the dead. We 
have a parish Mass, a Mass which is the Mass of the parish, which 
is offered by the priest and the parishioners, for themselves and 
all whom they wish to remember. We have a share in it as parish- 
ioners, not only because we are present, but also because, when we 
are absent, we support the parish nevertheless, help to pay the 
salaries, to maintain the buildings, to supply the things needed 
for the sanctuary. We share in the parish Masses in the measure 
in which we give our efforts toward the maintenance of the parish. 
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We have a duty towards one another as members of the 
parish, a duty of love as brothers and sisters in Christ, a duty of 
prayer for one another. 

We become united with one another in holy Communion, 
which ‘‘makes to be of one mind those whom God feeds with 
His own flesh and blood.” 

If you feel that you must join a prayer-union elsewhere, don’t 
at the same time forget the one at home in your parish, where God 
in His divine providence has placed you. 

(REv.) BERNARD LAUKEMPER 

St. Aloysius Parish, Chicago 

Oo 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


What is the proper manner of intoning psalms when the 
antiphon ts the same as the first verse of the psalm? 

In such cases, the acolyte does not repeat those words of the 
first verse which the hebdomadary or senior said in intoning the 
antiphon. Similarly, in doubles, when the choir has recited the 
entire antiphon agreeing with the first half of the psalm verse, the 
acolyte does not intone the psalm at all, but that half of the choir 
whose turn it is to recite the first verse continues with the second 
half of the verse. If the antiphon agreed with only a part of the 
first half, the acolyte intones the rest of the verse up to the asterisk. 
If the antiphon agrees with the entire first verse and not only with 
the first half of it, then that side of the choir whose turn it is to 
recite the second verse continues with the second verse after the 


antiphon has been recited by the whole choir. 
o* 





May we trouble you for an opiniorregarding a few antiphons 
and psalms, which in the English translation do not quite agree, 
whereas in the Latin breviary they do agree. In Monday Matins, 
e.g., the antiphon for Ps. 20 is the same, verbatim, as the beginning 
of the psalm: “‘Domine, in virtute tua laetabitur rex.’”’ The Eng- 
lish translation, however, has as antiphon: “O Lord,* in thy 
strength the king shall joy,”’ whereas the psalm itself begins: ‘‘In 
thy strength, O Lord, the king shall joy.”” Other examples are to 
be found on Friday at Vespers, Ps. 140, and on Thursday at 
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Lauds, Scheme 1, Ps. 89. These differences have been causing a 
hesitancy on the part of each new set of cantors in choir recitation 
of the office (in English). We have been ignoring the similarity of 
the wording and reciting as though there were no agreement in the 
Latin. Would it be possible to change the wording of either the 
antiphon or psalm so they would agree? 

For the sake of convenience and to prevent confusion, choirs 
reciting the breviary in English will do well to disregard the simi- 
larity of the antiphon and first verse in these cases, and to recite 
the Englisin texts precisely as they stand. The translators should 
not have changed the wording of the antiphons from the version 
of the psalms, since the antiphon, as is evident from the Latin, 
is simply a repetition of one of the main verses of the psalm, the 
theme-verse as it is frequently called. So that, even though the 
original translators of the psalms did not always keep the same 
word-order which the Latin had—one would not expect a verba- 
tim translation of the Latin, any more than one would expect such 
a translation from the Hebrew psalms by St. Jerome—the anti- 
phons should have been made to agree with the corresponding 
verse of the psalm in order to avoid conflict and difficulty in the 
recitation of the office. Nevertheless, we have a text of the breviary 
in Day Hours which has received ecclesiastical approval, and for 
that reason we need not scruple about reciting the antiphons as 
they are printed. Although it would be possible, and even prefer- 
able, to make the English text of the antiphon and psalm agree, 
it would be very impracticable and lead to much confusion in 
choir recitation, particularly on feasts of double rank. 





° 
LITURGICAL Since 1920, when Pope Benedict XV declared St. 
BRIEFS Ephrem a doctor of the Universal Church, most 


of us have annually—whenever the feast came 
around—felt a faint stirring of interest in the East Syrian Church 
of which “‘the harp of the Holy Ghost”’ was such a brilliant lumi- 
nary.’ From seminary days we perhaps remember that there was a 


In the Oxford ‘‘Library of the Fathers’’ there is a remarkable volume of 
translations of St. Ephrem’s poetry, with the curiously modern-sounding title 
of Rhythms from the Syriac. Some of these ‘“‘rhythms,”’ especially those in 
honor of the Nativity, are arrestingly beautiful, and both for thought content 
and imagery challenge comparison with the best religious poetry of the centuries. 
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distinct, and rather important, Syriac ecclesiastical literature, and 
also that Nestorianism wrested these people from the unity of the 
faith in the fifth century. Less well known is their subsequent 
history: the flourishing missionary work in the East, particularly 
in China, the sporadic attempts at reunion ever since the thirteenth 
century, the return to the faith of a large minority in the sixteenth 
century, their wholesale massacre by the Turks during the World 
War. Since the sixteenth century, those in union with Rome have 
been called ‘‘Chaldeans’’ to distinguish them from their Nestorian 
countrymen. 

In 1935, the Sacred Congregation of Oriental Churches sent 
a Chaldean priest, Rev. Francis Thomay, to America to establish 
the first Chaldean Catholic church in the Western hemisphere. He 
made his headquarters in Chicago, where the largest single group 
of his people is located. Up to the present, Father Thomay has 
been unable to gather sufficient funds to build a church for his 
poor and scattered flock, and has been celebrating the Liturgy in 
St. Michael’s School Hall, Eugenie St. and Cleveland Ave. Readers 
of O. F. resident in Chicago are invited to attend and to witness 
the ancient Liturgy celebrated in the language spoken by our Lord 
Himself. 

To further an appreciation of the venerable Chaldean rite, 
both among the younger, English speaking generation of his own 
people and among their Roman rite neighbors, Father Thomay 
has issued a booklet, Liturgy of the Holy Mass According to the 
Chaldean Rite, containing a translation of the divine service com- 
monly used (Liturgy of the Holy Apostles, i.e., Addai and Mari), 
together with introductory historical and liturgical sketches. The 
booklet sells for fifty cents, and can be secured from Father Tho- 
may (1200 Belden Ave., Chicago). It is the only English transla- 
tion of the Chaldean Liturgy extant, and for that reason alone 
should be of interest to many of our readers. And while you are 
ordering a copy, may we suggest that it would be a beautiful ges- 
ture of fraternal charity to these struggling Eastern brethren of 
ours, to include in your letter an offering for the St. Ephrem Chal- 
dean Catholic Church which Father Thomay is so desperately 
anxious to erect. He is confident that a worthy little church will 
mean not merely safeguarding the faith of his own flock, but 
would also be a providential means of attracting many of the sep- 
arated, Nestorian Christians resident in Chicago. 


Liturgical missions are continuing to make converts wherever 
they are tried. A recent letter from our associate editor, Father 
Reinhold, informs us that his first experience in conducting such 
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a mission proved very encouraging. The mission was held at 
Immaculate Conception parish, Everett, Wash., the first of its 
kind in the Seattle diocese. Father Reinhold is most optimistic 
about the possibilities of this means of bringing the people to a 
more active sharing in the Church's life and worship. His experi- 
ence coincides with that of all others in the field. Our own Abbey 
missionaries are always booked many months in advance, with 
engagements from the far East to the far West, and they invariably 
meet with a favorable reaction. Often a pastor, although theore- 
tically convinced of the ideals of the liturgical revival, is hesitant 
about introducing any changes in the accustomed routine of par- 
ish worship. But through sermons he can prepare the ground, and 
the missionaries are then able to lay practical foundations on which 
the pastor will continue to build. An organic parish life, centering 
around the altar, with its roots in and in turn radiating into 
every home—that is the objective of a liturgical mission, and that, 
when all is said and done, must also be the principal objective 
of all pastoral activity in the process of ‘‘building up into the per- 
fect man, Christ.”’ 





“While considerable thought is rightly given to dispose the 
faithful for the greater solemnities of the parochial life by novenas 
and triduums, it would not be out of place to introduce also 
another immediate and efficacious preparation—the first Vespers. 
Shorten the sermon a bit on the last evening of the novena; 
indeed, if you fear to abuse the patience of the faithful, omit the 
rosary for once and substitute for it a well-sung Vespers. For thus 
the liturgical Mystery finds its proper beginning, and the spiritual 
atmosphere for the morrow’s feast is created.’"—Bishop Carlo 
Rossi of Biella (Italy), in the Bolletino Liturgico, February, 
1940, p. 24. 





Hopeful signs appear of a return to the custom of former 
days according to which Christian families solemnly commemo- 
rated the baptismal anniversaries of their members. An aid to those 
who have already revived the beautiful old custom, and an encour- 
agement to others, is the chart prepared by the monks of Concep- 
tion Abbey, Conception, Mo. A symbolic design reminds the 
Christian of the new life that is his through the grace of Christ. 
Below the design is a place where the name of the individual bap- 
tized (or who is celebrating his anniversary) may be inserted. 
One chart may even serve for a whole family or class. Teachers 
as well as parents should find the chart helpful to impress upon 
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children the significance of the sacrament of their supernatural 
adoption. The price is low, 15 cents each, a dozen for $1.00. 





The official calendar of the archdiocese of Malines, Belgium, 
this year calls the attention of pastors to the care and decoration 
of baptisteries. Several points, well taken, merit special considera- 
tion. ‘After the altar and the tabernacle, no place in the church 
is more sacred than the baptistery. Here it is that the priest con- 
fers the Holy Spirit and infuses sanctifying grace. The baptistery 
is not a storeroom for unused sanctuary furniture, funeral para- 
phernalia. . . . Care should be taken to decorate the baptistery 
with plants, flowers, draperies, and lights for the solemn blessing 
of the baptismal font on Holy Saturday and the vigil of Pente- 
cost.”” Similar decoration, perhaps on a more modest scale, might 
well be used for every administration of the sacrament, in order to 
inculcate the parochial importance of the rite. 





Phenomenal success (6,000 copies sold in about a month) 
has crowned a little Dutch manual of Lenten readings, now also 
translated into French. Mon Caréme (My Lent) by Canon Le- 
grand is intended to supply the need of M. le Curé who has not 
time to prepare a daily sermon and would like to give his flock a 
morning meditation on the liturgy of the Mass (cf. Dom Morin’s 
article on reading in this issue). Really a popular commentary on 
the missal, Mon Caréme should be a force to restore and foster 
the spirit and practice of Lent wherever it is used. Here is a book 
that awaits a translator. 





Publication of La Messe, a collection of Lenten sermons de- 
livered in Quebec by that vigorous propagator of liturgical life, 
Cardinal Villeneuve, calls to mind the days when bishops made it 
a tradition to deliver homilies even daily in their churches during 
the holy seasons. Are not some of our finest breviary readings 
excerpts from such sermons? Unless memory plays false, there 
was even a time when bishops begged of their liege lords tempo- 
rary exemption from military duty to stay home to give Advent 
and Lenten instructions. How admirable is the sight of the shep- 
herd ascending his cathedral pulpit regularly during the seasons 
specially consecrated by the Church to instruction. Last Advent, 
we noticed, Cardinal Villeneuve preached on baptism and the 
Christ-life. Another bishop who has distinguished himself, this 
one by Lenten pastorals, read Sunday for Sunday in every parish 
of the diocese, is the Most Rev. Aloisius Muench of Fargo. A year 
ago his A Catholic and His Church appeared, a splendid exposition 
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of the mystical body in its entirety and in its realization in the 
parish; this year his Matrimony a Great Sacrament treated of the 
miniature mystical body, the Christian family. 





Recordings of ecclesiastical music are being multiplied apace 
in these days. St. Meinrad’s Abbey choir of St. Meinrad, Ind., has 
transcribed the music of the high Mass broadcast last Christmas 
(Gregorian Mass No. 3). The choir of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Pittsburgh, under the direction of Clifford Bennett, has recorded 
the propers of a number of feasts and Sundays. This group makes 
an astonishing offer: ‘If your request is for a recording which has 
not been made already, the conductor and choir are willing to 
make a special recording in answer to your request.’’ Here is an 
American choir at the service of their fellow faithful! 





It is gratifying to find the liturgy stressed in the lectures 
of a foremost exponent of Catholic Action now touring this 
country. Paul McGuire, dynamic lay leader from Australia, advo- 
cates a combination of “‘prayer, study, and action,’’ placing these 
three in the right order. He sees the power and formative influence 
of the liturgy, ‘‘the best school of Catholic doctrine,’’ and makes 
it the preface and basis of action. A man whose word we can 
afford to heed. 





The Sixth Liturgical Day of Houston, Texas, held on Lae- 
tare Sunday, was centered about the chants of the season. Al- 
though the entire community was represented, the children’s choirs, 
especially the Pius X Schola of St. Agnes Academy, were much in 
the foreground. Such stress on church music is laudable and, as 
in the case of the Houston Liturgical Day, productive of fruit; 
but we look forward with even greater interest to future meetings 
of this group in which, we are told, “‘the sociological implications 
of our Catholic liturgy’’ will be made a central theme of discussion. 





In this day of manifestos the Social Forum of Ottawa has 
not failed in its duty. ““The Social Forum groups believe that they 
have now reached sufficient maturity and unity of thought to be 
able to present . . . a coherent and integrated program for the 
reconstruction of the social order.’’ So begins their manifesto in a 
recent number of their paper. Divided into three parts, it states: 
1) motives, i.e., charity and justice; 2) ends, ie., primarily a 
moral reform, first of persons and then of society, unto a Christian 
social order providing material and moral conditions for the free 
and full development of the human person; 3) means, supernat- 
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ural and natural. Stress is laid on our.solidarity in Christ, on the 
function of the liturgy. The manifesto merits thoughtful consid- 
eration, and it will be interesting to see the response of readers of 
the Social Forum to the editors’ invitation for comments. 


In Italy and Germany much emphasis is being placed these 
days on the spiritual (liturgical) training of altar boys, who are, 
for all practical purposes, the first assistants of the celebrant in 
most churches. In Italy the servers, called Piccolo Clero (the little 
clergy), have conventions, local, diocesan and provincial, and 
their own periodical, J! Chierichetto, a lively illustrated liturgical 
monthly issued in connection with Bolletino Liturgico of Parma 
(Badia di S. Giovanni Ev.). The boys themselves have given // 
Chieritchetto a rousing welcome, and it has the warm support of 
bishops and cardinals. The Holy Father himself has encouraged 
it by means of a letter. 


Trimmings:—‘‘These many, many, draperied, canopied, iron 
embellished altars are beginning to give me a pain in the neck. 
Every church furnisher now sees the light, and also sees an oppor- 
tunity of skinning the pastors with liturgical altars, tabernacles, 
etc., at unconscionable prices. In another twenty years they will be 
thrown out as so much rubbish, along with the pseudo-modernis- 
tic.” —A well-known architect quoted in Liturgical Arts. Com- 
ment of L. A. editor: ‘“Well said!” 

—‘‘It is interesting to remember that Cardinal Vaughan was 
greatly in favor of Sunday Vespers in English. Yet as many of 
the psalms, even in English, are often as incomprehensible as 
God’s judgments (cf. Rom. xi, 33), it would perhaps be wiser 
to leave them in their decent mystic clothing.”-—Holy Roodlets. 

—(Contributed by a reader, and vouched for as to accuracy) : 
A member of a teaching order says to another: “‘I am glad I am 
in this order and that I am not a Carmelite. We have more time 
to pray. The Carmelites have to devote so much of their time to 
the divine office.” 

—wWhich reminds us of another favorite canard. A fearful 
thunderstorm came up while a community was reciting the divine 
office. Frightened, the superior rapped for silence, saying: ‘‘Let us 
all kneel down and say some prayers.”’ 

—The height of things apropos: the musical note soup served 
in a monastic refectory on St. Gregory’s day—which is certainly 
fitting the meal to the feast. 
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A MODERN “KISS OF PEACE”? 


To the Editor:—I have been thinking much, recently, about the nature of 
true congregational unity during the sacrifice of the Mass. And one thing 
especially seems to demand some kind of discussion. In such a tumultuous 
and hate-filled world, it would appear that some direct manifestation of 
a Christian peace spirit by the congregation during Mass would be helpful 
in establishing a spirit of solidarity among the members of the mystical 
body, a much more harmonious and communal spirit than now exists. 


Undoubtedly, there were good reasons—of a practical nature—for 
the Church’s decision to eliminate the kiss of peace among the laity, cen- 
turies ago. But the symbolism of the kiss of peace is too fine a thing to be 
confined to the altar and the ministers of the Mass. If there were adopted 
a general gesture by all members of the congregation, for instance, a cor- 
dial handclasp, which is the present-day equivalent to the ancient kiss of 
peace, the meaning of the latter would take new force for the laity, and 
the spreading of such an idea would give a direct impetus to a better and 
more personal appreciation of the Church’s prayers for peace, which have 
been so well presented in card form by the Liturgical Press. 


There are some good reasons for considering the adaptation of this 
ancient ceremony for use by the congregations of today. Primarily, it 
would make each worshiper more conscious of his place in the communal 
Sacrifice, by bringing him close to his neighbor in a gesture of amity 
and love. Further, before he receives holy Communion, he may by this 
simple token of fellowship put himself into a better frame of mind, for 
the Christian must be at peace with his fellowmen before uniting him- 
self, in peace, with the Prince of Peace. And finally, there would result 
a breaking down of the isolated individual worship which characterizes 
our congregations. When the early Christians kissed their fellowmen dur- 
ing the sacrifice of the Mass, I’m sure they were sharing their peace of 
mind and body, and demonstrating the harmony of the members of the 
mystical body. Certainly, today, members of a family, together at Mass, 
should emphasize their unity by some similar outward sign. Unfortun- 
ately, there may be no feeling on the part of one worshiper for the crea- 
ture next to him. Indeed, some of our worshipers may be repelled, even, 
by their neighbors at Mass. We hear much about the democratic and fra- 
ternal nature of Catholic worship, in which the rich rub shoulders with 
the poor, saint with sinner. Granted, but yet it may, and often does, hap- 
pen that physical nearness does not mean union of spirits, that the indi- 
viduals remain as it were encased in complacent self-interest, quite aloot 
from their neighbors. In feeling this way, in being alone and not truly 
part of a congregation, they lose their place in socialized worship; they 
deny themselves the happiness that comes from a gesture of good will. 
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Even forcing the gesture would cause, ultimately, the symbolism to 
become real to them—or at least would, each time, make them guiltily 
aware of their lack of charity. 

We might think of the possibilities of a churchful of Catholics, all 
greeting each other with the sign of brotherly friendship, emanating, 
through the priest, from the altar, Christ. No harm could be done by 
trying it, and the only trouble caused would be the slight confusion in 
starting the observance which is so strange to most of us. Practically, I 
think the servers could leave the altar, go down the center aisle rapidly, 
and be back at the altar in ample time for the preparation for holy Com- 
munion. Then, each person would turn to his neighbor, give him this 
pledge of fraternal union, and really be a part of the joyous feeling of 
peace which is integral to every sacrifice of the Mass. 

More truly we might feel the strength of “Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you; look not upon my sins, but upon the faith 
of Thy Church.” Certainly in a warring world, what better way could 
Christians have of saying, “Look, how we love each other!” 

Yours in the charity of Christ, 
THomas E. Cassipy 

Collegeville, Minn. 


THEY CAN DO IT IN MISSION COUNTRY 


To the Editor:—A copy of OraTE FRatREs goes regularly to one of our 
Sisters in New Guinea. She is very much interested in it and reports that 
everything possible is being done to introduce the natives to the liturgical 
life of the Church. The Kanakas learn the Latin texts (by rote) and sing 
Gregorian chant on all the principal feasts of the year. This is congrega- 
tional singing. Certainly an accomplishment for these natives! And they 
like it, too! 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
SisTER LEONORE, S.Sr.S. 


Techny, Ill. 





Oo 
BOOK REVIEWS 


ADOREMUS DOMINUM. By Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 120. Paper, $1.25. 


JUBILEMUS DEO. By Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. 
¥. 1940. Pp. 218. Paper, $2.00. 

Two new collections of church music for equal voices (T. T. B. B. 
or S. S. A. A.) @ cappella have just been published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
They have been arranged by the indefatigable organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and diocesan music director of the diocese of 
Pittsburgh. Jubilemus Deo contains one hundred and fifty offertories, mo- 
tets and hymns for the entire ecclesiastical year. The other, Adoremus 
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Dominum, is made up of eucharistic motets and hymns. The melodies are 
all quite simple, and except for a few of the polyphonic classics that 
have been arranged, are mostly homophonic in character. The preface 
contains some salutary instructions to choir members regarding proper 
and timely rendition of liturgical music, and concerning correct Italian 


pronunciation of the Latin text. 
D. J. K. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES. St. Michael’s Guild (140 East 45th St.), 

New York, N. Y. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

This large-sized pamphlet was issued “‘as an aid to those Catholics 
in particular who know little or nothing of the Eastern Churches, but 
who would appreciate this knowledge” (Preface). It includes, first of all, 
the important encyclical letter Orientalium Rerum of Pope Pius XI, on 
the promotion of Oriental studies and the means of bringing the Eastern 
peoples back to the Church. As the encyclical is out of print in its two 
other English editions, the present reprint fills a real need. There is, 
secondly, our associate editor Donald Attwater’s good article on the Rus- 
sian Catholics and their outstanding martyr of modern times, Leonidas 
Fedorov, reprinted from Thought. And finally, Father Gerald Donnelly, 
S.J., contributes a lively appreciation of Eastern Catholicism, and appeals 
with vigor to us American Catholics of the Latin rite for “unity, charity, 
sympathy and understanding.” As he says truly, “It is a fearful thing 
that Catholics should shrink from one another.” This is an excellent pam- 
phlet for general distribution. May it help substantially in furthering the 
work of closer union with our Eastern brethren which the St. Michaei’s 
Guild has set itself as a goal. 

G. 4. BD. 


HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY. By Dorothy Day. Sheed and Ward, New York, 
N. Y. Pp. xxxvi-275. Cloth, $2.50. 


LA REVOLUTION VERTE (The Green Revolution). By Abbé Robert 
Kothen. Ramgal, Thuillies, Belgium. 1939. Pp. 174. Paper, n. p. g. 
House of Hospitality might be called the log of the good ship ““Cath- 

olic Worker”; it is also the story of a soul. It is a rambling enough ac- 

count, consisting mostly of notes jotted down at moments Miss Day 
could spare from her multifarious duties as head of the House of Hos- 
pitality (duties ranging from dish-washing and moving evicted families 
to editing the paper and giving speeches to seminarians) ; spiritual reflec- 
tions; and an intermittent account of the ideology of the movement. 

From it all one gleans an unforgettable impression of the travail in 

which the Catholic Worker was born and developed, and of the spiritual 

shaping that Miss Day has received at its hands. But it would be unfair 
to the author and to her book to insinuate that her life and the life of 
her organization has been only pain. Impressed as she necessarily was by 
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the almost hopeless misery of the poor, the joy that she was capable of 
perceiving in life, especially in life on the farm, as well as her apprecia- 
tion of the charity some of God’s children can be capable of, stand out 
repeatedly. 

Decidedly, this book has a valuable message for all of us, for it 
records the living history of Christians who look for and find security 
and happiness, not in the vain quest for material goods, but in “following 
the precepts and counsels of the gospels.” There you have the philosophy 
behind the Catholic Worker, a philosophy that bases itself on absolute 
trust in God our Father and in St. Joseph’s unfailing ability to “come 
through” in hours of darkest need. Reading House of Hospitality may 
disturb or even distress the man-in-the-street type of Christian. It is 
certain to make him re-examine his attitude towards Christ’s poor. 


Canon Cardijn, head chaplain of the Jocists, states in the preface to 
La Révolution Verte that the same pure spirit of the gospels that animates 
the Catholic Worker movement guides and animates the Jocists. There 
cannot therefore but be an ardent friendship between them. The book 
itself contains appreciations of the program of the C. W., the life of 
Peter Maurin and of Dorothy Day, and several appendices on working 
and syndical life in the U. S., on the American episcopate and the social 
question, and on Catholic Worker art. A great part of the volume is 
given over to translations into French of Peter’s ‘Easy Essays.” We hope 
that this excellent account of the C. W. will be the seed of houses of 
hospitality in Europe. 

E. A. L. 


THE SPIRIT OF GREGORIAN CHANT. By Marie Pierik. McLaughlin and 

Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 1939. Pp. 202. Cloth, $2.75. 

Gregorian chant is always the “sung prayer,” and there is no song 
whose words are treated with greater deference. At times the melody 
gives way to the requirements of the text; it stretches, contracts, divides, 
with a marvelous suppleness; but when the principles of true art demand 
it, the melody must hold its own before all “the solicitations of the 
words.” Such “subjugated syllables” then become absorbed in the power 
of an irresistible rhythmic movement. Always, the music must be spir- 
itual and adapted to the liturgy of the Church. How this end has been 
accomplished by the Gregorian chant, historically and theoretically, is 
discussed at length in this book. It is not a textbook, in any sense, but 
it does help to clear up ideas and give encouragement and inspiration to 
those who are sincerely concerned with putting into correct practice the 
injunctions of Pius X in the Motu Proprio. 

A reversion to Gregorian chant executed in its original melodic and 
rhythmic perfection may well further the ideal of a return to the living 
Faith which made possible such a sublime musical art. Unfortunately, for 
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practical purposes, the argument holds equally well the other way. Unless 
the spirit of that living Faith out of which the chant came be properly 
appreciated, the peculiar laws governing the rendition of the chant can- 
not be understood and will not be put into practice no matter how much 
“modern” musical experience and ability be brought to it. 


D. J. K. 


WHAT IS ECONOMICS? A Brief Survey of Our Economic Life. By E. J. 
Ross. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1939. Pp. x-275. 


Cloth, $2.00. 

The author analyzes and describes in detail the capitalistic nature 
of our present Western society, and gives a survey of the major proposals 
for the elimination of the defects which the current system has developed. 
Cooperation, distributism and corporatism, as remedies for our present 
economic ills, are presented. To the author “corporatism and cooperation 
seem to be most hopeful of all current schemes” (p. 224). Yet with the 
advocates of the liturgical movement the writer makes it plain at the 
close of. her book that “it is evident that a reform of our economic insti- 
tutions is a radical need; but it is eually evident that man needs a change 
of heart before an economic reform can be socially effective” (p. 244). 
The book should serve as a good introductory text for the Catholic high 
school student or for any layman desirous of knowing more about the 
nature of our present economic system and its shortcomings. 


V. G. T. 


WHY SIX INSTRUCTIONS? Arranging for a Mixed Marriage. By the Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. 


Pp. 68. Paper (pamphlet), 35 cents. 

Mixed marriages are a menace to the faith of Catholics and a great 
source of leakage within the Church. There are too many mixed mar- 
riages and there will be for a long time to come; therefore Catholic priests 
must cope with that actual situation by safeguarding the faith of the 
Catholic party and by trying to win the non-Catholic party for the true 
faith. Bishop Schlarman does just that. His booklet gives more than the 
reasons for the six instructions required, for it provides all the content 
of those six instructions with all the practical helps that any priest may 
need. Again, the purpose is not merely to instruct non-Catholic parties 
to such marriages, but to create a sympathetic understanding for the 
Catholic faith. It gives to non-Catholics knowledge plus the preparation 
for embracing the faith. And so the spirit in which the Bishop writes 
reminds one of early Christian times, when most marriages were “mixed” 
and when apostolic zeal made such marriages a source of converts. 

The reasons for Catholic belief and practice, the nature of the Chris- 
tian marriage contract, the sacraments of the Church as a means of life 
and a preparation for death, and the basic natural law which our religion 
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preserves—all these are presented informally yet cogently, in plain ian- 
guage yet with beauty of imagery and analogy, with rapidity and yet in 
¢ well-knit, exhaustive treatment. The headings and quotations used make 
it a manual for pastors who are zealous for souls. 


There is so much good sense gathered in sixty-eight pages (together 
with a bibliography) that the pamphlet ought to be brought to the 
attention of every Catholic couple. Common sense is always Christian 
and Catholic married people will discover here a storehouse of the 
Church’s wisdom and of her insight into human nature. Besides the doc- 
trinal matter each chapter is replete with solid wisdom about married 
life: the dignity of woman, the danger of wives being employed, the 
function of sickness in uniting husband and wife, cultivating affection 
after marriage, the distinction between a house and a home, the heroism 
of motherhood, social success versus home failure of mothers, are a few 
random topics that should appeal to all. 

P. &. B. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE CHURCH SUPPLIES COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va.: Catholic Mar- 
riage. By Most. Rev. John J. Swint. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

CONCILIUM LEGIONIS MARIAE, Dublin, Ireland: The Official Handbook 
of the Legion of Mary. 1940. Pp. 292. Cloth, n. p. g. 

DIVINE WORD FATHERS, Techny, Ill.: Wanted Co-Missionaries. By Rev. 
Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

J. FISCHER &% BRO., New York, N. Y.: Adoremus Dominum. Eucharistic 
Motets and Hymns. By Rev. Carlo Rossini. 1940. Pp. 120. Paper, $1.25. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York, N. Y.: Woven of the Sky. By 
Sister Miriam. 1940. Pp. xvi-71. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: How to Write and Edit. By Rev. 
Herbert Walker, S.J. Pamphlet, 10 cents. Questions I’m Asked About 
Marriage. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1940. Pp. 104. Paper, 25 cents. 

SALVATORIAN FATHERS, St. Nazianz, Wis.: Eucharistic Whisperings. Vol. 
VIII. Adapted by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 1940. Pp. 217. Cloth, 
80 cents. Exhortations and Admonitians of Father Francis Mary of the 
Cross Jordan. Translated by Rev. Winfrid Herbst, $.D.S. 1940. Pp. x-221. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

SILVER BURDETT CO., New York, N. Y.: Accompaniments for Chants in 
the Catholic Music Hour and the Gregorian Chant Manual. By Rev. Peter 
H. Schaefers. 1940. Pp. 193. Paper, $1.32. 

RUMBLE AND CARTY (Radio Replies), St. Paul, Minn.: The Mosaic 
Manifesto, or The Ten Commandments Simply Explained for Children and 
Converts. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

ST. BENOIT-DU-LAC, Bolton Centre, Quebec: Comment Participer au Sactri- 
fice de la Messe. By Dom Edouard Lemieux, O.S.B. 1940. Pp. 10. Paper, 
Nn. p. g. 
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